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are adapted to be seen in connection with sea and land, with broad 
masses of rock little covered by vegetation of large growth, and 
through an atmosphere which permits every detail, to be recog- 
nised. The sculpture with which they were ornamented could 
also be seen to perfection. Even the most delicate details, at the 
height at which they were placed on the pediment of the Parthe- 
non, would certainly be seen to advantage, not merely from the 
noble entrance lo the Acropolis, but even from the plains lying at 
the foot of the mount so named, capped by one of the noblest 
buildings ever constructed. 

The sculpture of Greece, whether exposed in the temples or in 
the public cemeteries, partook' of the same character. It could 
best be seen in the open air, where it retained its exquisite finish 
and the finest marks of the skilful hand of the sculptor from gene- 
ration to generation without injury. The specimens laid bare du- 
ring the recent excavations at the entrance of the present city of 
Athens show this as clearly as those found in the Sacred Way 
leading from Athens to Eleusis. The same simple, noble, and 
touching outlines characterise everywhere this class of sculpture, 
and derive much of their effect from the surrounding circumstances 
of land, sea, and air. Placed elsewhere they lose effect, and that 
soft melancholy and resignation so feelingly expressed become al- 
most painful when the climate is gloomy, the air thick, and the 
sky grey or white. The Art of Greece has always seemed to me 
intensely insular, and yet belonging to islands which have perma- 
nently a dry atmosphere and a pure sky. 

It is unfortunate that we know so little of pictorial Art as it was 
presented to the instructed and intelligent Greek in the best days 
of Grecian history. The art of blending and contrasting colour 
must have been attained, and was probably perfect. Nowhere 
do colours appear so bright, or mix so well, as in the kind of light 
and atmosphere characteristic of Greece. No doubt colour was 
largely employed in all decoration. With us colours do not blend 
well, and, owing partly to climate, partly to social conditions, 
partly to natural taste, we cannot endure pure colour where, be- 
yond all doubt, the Greek delighted to see it. But the state of 
the atmosphere has much to do in this matter; we should like 
colour more if we were able to see it better, and if our eyes were 
educated to its use. 

I wish I were better able to do justice to the subject I have 
undertaken, but my pen fails when I would illustrate the peculiar 
features of the Greek islands and of the peninsulas. There is a 
general idea among Greek travellers that the impression of barren- 
ness and grey naked rock that meets one's eye everywhere on 
passing along the coast on the deck of a steamer or yacht belongs 
to the whole country, and that, whatever it may have been once, 
Greece is now almost without vegetation. The olive with its som- 
bre leaves and melancholy trunk, an occasional fig-tree sprawling 
over the walls, and the vines, which are only in leaf for about four 
months of the year, seem to be the only redeeming points. But 
those who know the interior, and who have seen it in all seasons, 
are well aware of the intense and brilliant green of the more com- 
mon varieties of coniferous trees that occupy square miles of coun- 
try without interruption, and never lose their beauty. Like many 
other Eastern countries, but more than many — for the variation of 
the surface of the ground is greater, and the outline is more pic- 
turesque — much of the plant-life is limited to the season of spring, 
and that which is not so limited is to be found only in sheltered 
valleys, where the droughts of summer and autumn are less felt, and 
the shade received prevents or checks rapid evaporation. The ab- 
sence of summer rain is not peculiar to any one country or district ; 
it is universal in every part of Central and Eastern Europe and 



in the Asiatic countries yet farther removed from the influence of 
the southwesterly gales which come from the Atlantic laden with 
moisture, but whose moisture is sucked out of them before they 
reach the eastern shores of the Adriatic. The hot winds from the 
desert, when the sirocco blows, also tend to increase the dryness, 
while there are no winds that really bring moisture at this sea- 
son. 

The Greeks certainly loved town-life, and lived chiefly in the 
large cities ; but it is equally certain that they visited distant spots, 
and inhabited the open country to some extent. Throughout At- 
tica remains are found of their works and habitations, and the 
population in ancient times was large enough to require that the 
whole country should be more or less sprinkled over with habi- 
tations. But the style of houses now, and probably then, renders 
it almost impossible that they should leave any clear indications 
behind them. The houses, no doubt, were constructed of stone, 
because there was an infinitude of stone, and little of any other 
building material at hand. But the stone for the poorer class of 
houses was and is mere rubble, consisting of weathered fragments 
of limestone lying on the surface ; and whether these fragments of 
stone as they are now found have been distributed by Nature or 
piled by human hands there is rarely any clear indication. It was 
not everywhere that walls and temples and other buildings were 
constructed showing that marvellous capacity for construction 
which excites our curiosity so much in the earlier Cyclopean efforts. 
When large numbers of work-people, probably slaves, were em- 
ployed, as in the neighbourhood of ancient mines, the remains of 
subterranean dwellings, constructed by excavating the solid rock, 
are very numerous and very curious. We see in them how the 
. slave population was then lodged ; but, in fact, wherever large 
numbers of human beings are brought together for manufacturing 
purposes even now, the same peculiarity is observed. There is a 
shed, twenty or thirty yards long, with a low, lean-to roof supported 
by a mud wall at the back, about eight or nine feet high, and a 
front wall less than six feet high : there are no windows thought 
of. In such a place a score of men are presumed to find all the 
accommodation necessary. A long, wide divan or seat, ranging 
from one end to the other, and consisting only of a bank of earth, 
is the couch for as many as happen to be present. There is no 
reason to suppose that fashions have changed. People thus lodged 
must evidently live in the open air, and cannot understand the 
nature of house accommodation as it would present itself to an 
English, French, Belgian, German, or American mechanic. But 
it suits the Spaniard, and is universal in the East. This living in 
the open air, regardless of home comfort, was probably at the bot- 
tom of many of the marked peculiarities of the Greek character. 
In this way they became familiar with Nature, and admired only 
such Art as lends itself to the development of external form. 
Architecture and sculpture are essentially the arts that belong to 
the life of the East, which is an out-of-door life in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

Greek Art, then, may be imagined to have some reference to 
the climate of Greece, and it is reasonable to assume that some of 
the changes from Greek to Roman forms of Art are due to national 
habits derived from different climates. Greece certainly supplied 
South Italy with ideas and types, and these were not at once 
modified. The buildings of Sicily— the temple at Syracuse espe- 
cially, as compared with the temple of Passtum— show a diver- 
gence which is of interest in this respect. They are adaptations 
prepared by Greek artists, and are different from the aftergrowth 
of Rome under altered conditions of life and climate. 

D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 
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UNGER'S ETCHINGS— A year ago we drew the attention of the 
reader to the beginning of the publication of the etchings of Un- 
ger, and we now have to announce the completion of the work. These 
etchings are seventy-two in number ; they represent the great masters of 
the Dutch, Flemish, and Venetian schools of painting, among the paint- 
ers being Rubens, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, 



Guido, Vandyck, Teniers, Jan Steen, Ostade, Hals.Wouverman, and many 
others. We know of nothing in the whole range of engraving more tho- 
roughly inspired with high-Art spirit than these etchings. They repro- 
duce in black-and-white the characteristics of the works they copy with a 
success that is simply surprising. In our former notice of the work we 
quoted from Hamerton, who declares that " no engraver who ever lived 
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has so completely identified himself with painters he had to interpret as 
Unger has ; " and this emphatic commendation, now that the work is all 
before us, seems to be deserved to the utmost. Unger has hitherto been 
little known to the American public, and these folios not only make many 
of the great masters better known to us, but extend the reputation of one 
of the leading etchers in the world. Our previous mention was of the 
folios one to five ; the second instalment of five folios, completing the 
work, includes two admirable examples of Paul Potter's cattle-subjects ; 
several of Rembrandt's powerful portraits, and one of his great religious 
subjects, 'The Entombment of Christ ;' three or four of Ostade's strong 
and effective moral themes ; with examples of Jan Steen, Wouverman, 
Van der Meer, Van Laer, Hals, Metsu, and others. The series is so 
numerous and the execution so uniformly excellent, that it is impossible 
to select special etchings for comment. It can be only said that the 
characteristic of each master is reproduced with a vigour, insight, and 
fidelity, that are worthy of the highest commendation. As evidence of 
Unger's range of power, the etchings of Paul Potter's cattle-pieces and 
Rembrandt's portraits afford very striking proof — the brilliancy of light 
and grace of touch in one instance being in remarkable contrast with 
the massive shadows, the powerful effects, the deep tones, and strong lines 
of the other. To those whose culture and training enable them to 
appreciate the qualities of pure etching, these plates by Unger must be a 
delight ; to others they afford ample instruction in a branch of Art that 
has been somewhat neglected with us. The etchings have in every 
instance the value of a proof, so careful is each impression. Every etch- 
ing is mounted on a large, heavy sheet of paper. J. W. Bouton, of New 
York, is the American publisher of this superb work. 

Art in Boston. — A number of attractive exhibitions have been held 
here during the past month, of which the most notable, perhaps, was that 
of paintings of the distinguished French artist Oudinot, who has taken 
up his residence for the while in Boston. Oudinot was long a favourite 
pupil of Corot, and shows in his works very distinctly the influence of 
that master on his manner. While he is versatile, his most successful 
labours are landscapes. These are usually at once rich in colouring, and 
imaginative in temper, and quiet. Of the pictures by him recently ex- 
hibited, those were most attractive which represented pastoral scenes. 
Several were marine views, however, and one, representing a land-storm, 
proved that the painter is capable of imaginative work of a high order. 
Other pictures that have attracted attention in the galleries were some 
beautiful Italian scenes by the artist Franz ; a fine landscape, represent- 
ing the shore of Massachusetts Bay, near Scituate, by Bricher ; some 
portraits by Porter ; and some pleasant water-colours by Miss Susan 
Hale. . . . Sir Randall Roberts, who has become known as a novelist, 
dramatist, historical writer, and actor, adds to these an excellent talent 
for water-colour painting, Two water-colour marine views, taken by 
him in the vicinity of Nahant, have won praise at one of the galleries, 
and were very fresh and vigorous in style. ... A picture of the White 
Mountains, by Kuhn, has been favourably commented upon, the drawing 
and colouring being marked by more than this artist's usual skill. . . . 
Enneking is finishing some out-of-door studies at Gloucester. ... A 
number of crayons, by Le Vasseur, have attracted attention at one of the 
galleries. . . . Exhibitions of paintings by Duveneck, George Inness, 
Julian Dupre, Miss Maria Webber, and Champney, have been held. . . . 
A series of lectures on " Household Art and Life in the Middle Ages," 
by Charles Wyllys Elliott, is promised during the season. 

Mr. William R. O'Donovan, the young sculptor, is now engaged 
upon two portrait-busts, one of them of the late Thomas Cooper Camp- 
bell, of New York, and the other of a daughter of the artist Le Clear. 
His recently-finished bust of the artist, William Page, whose present 
illness is a cause of wide-spread sorrow, has been successfully cast in 
bronze. It will soon be presented to the National Academy of Design 
in this city, of which Mr. Page was formerly the president. The com- 
mittee of presentation consists of Messrs. Daniel Huntington, Bayard 
Taylor, Samuel Colman, and other gentlemen ; and the work which 
they are to present is in every respect worthy of the venerable institu- 
tion that will offer it welcome and shelter. It is executed in a truly 
artistic spirit — the spirit of the healthiest epoch of Greek Art — and is at 
the same time a thoroughly modem piece of sculpture, without even a 
hint of the conventionality of the antique. Page's character, the cha- 
racter that those who know him best will the most easily recognise, is 
depicted with faithfulness and with feeling. The sculptor has not con- 
tented himself with a slovenly generalisation of obvious traits. He has 
produced a portrait of an individual. His endeavour was intelligent and 
lofty, not easily satisfied, thoughtless of popular approval, utterly abhor- 
rent of tricks, of commonplace, of studio caprice. His product will 
receive the recognition and the admiration of artists as well as of other 
friends of the sitter, not less for its strongly imaginative qualities as an 
artistic creation than for its very striking vraisemblance. 



Corcoran Art-Gallery, Washington. — A new painting by George 
H. Boughton, ordered by this institution two years ago, has just reached 
its destined place. The subject is the ' Edict of William the Testy 
against the Use of Tobacco,' taken from Irving's ' Knickerbocker's His- 
tory of New York." As we have an engraving of this picture in prepa- 
ration for the Art Journal, we will defer comment upon it until the 
engraving is ready. The Corcoran Gallery has also received an elec- 
trotype reproduction by Elkington and Co., Birmingham, called 'The 
Pompeian Toilette,' representing a lady demi-nude, half reclining and 
surveying herself in a mirror, as her three handmaidens complete her 
toilette. Beyond is a colonnade festooned, and flanked with vases of 
flowers and a statue of a dancing faun. The composition is in high- 
relief, and the classic grace of the exquisitely-modelled figures and 
plants makes it a work of rarest artistic skill. The medallion, silver 
oxidised, is twelve and a half inches wide, with a rim bronzed and gilt, 
five and a half inches. Another addition to the picture-gallery is Van- 
derlyn's portrait of President General Zachary Taylor, painted in 1852 
— about the last portrait from the hand of that veteran. It is painted 
in a quiet style both of colour and expression, and is pronounced to be 
the only genteel portrait of General Taylor ever painted. 

Art-work in Silver. — During the last twenty-five years the im- 
provements in form and design in silver-ware have been as marked 
as the processes of manufacture, and at the Centennial. Exhibition it 
was generally conceded that the American manufacturers of this ware 
were unexcelled. Among the foremost Art-workers in this material is 
the " Meriden Britannia Company," which has recently opened a large 
and sumptuous wareroom in Union Square, New York. Years ago 
when the so-called britannia metal, or composition, was manufactured as 
a substitute for silverware, this company was organised to use it as a 
specialty ; but, with the. improvements perfected by its skilled workmen 
in the trade, its methods were gradually changed, and to-day the com- 
position britannia is almost unknown in its shops, and nickel and other 
approved metals form the base of all of its Art-work of oxidised silver 
and engraved glass. In speaking of the Meriden manufactures, the 
highest praise must be awarded to the fine plated wares, designed for 
daily use in a household, and the elegant structure which the company 
has just erected is in accord with its progress in the arts of design, and 
forms a suitable as well as tasteful place for the exhibition of its works. 

, The Chicago and St. Louis Exhibitions. — If the success of Art 
exhibitions depend upon large sales of paintings, then those which closed 
in Chicago and St. Louis in October must be considered failures. At the 
close of the St. Louis Exhibition an attempt was made to sell a part of 
the paintings by auction. On the first night one hundred and twenty 
pictures were offered and eighteen sold, according to the St. Louis 
papers, and on the second eighty works were offered and only fourteen 
reported sold. Many of the pictures were withdrawn after the first bid, 
and others bid in. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says, in reference to 
the sale : " So slight has been the opportunity of the good folks of this 
quarter to become acquainted with the better class of works that the 
prices fairly staggered them." At the Chicago Exhibition the sales 
were still more lamentable. This failure to sell paintings in these two 
great and flourishing Western cities, however, cannot be ascribed to any 
lack of appreciation of Art on the part of the citizens, as the exhibitions 
were very well attended. It was probably due to the stagnation of 
trade and commerce, which has paralysed other industries besides the 
arts, at the East as well as at the West. 

The Caxton Commemoration.— Mr. F. C. Price has recently com- 
pleted a series of facsimiles illustrative of the introduction of printing 
into England and the labours of William Caxton at Westminster. As a 
memorial of the Caxton celebration it is of the highest value, owing to 
the careful handiwork everywhere apparent in the ten facsimiles which 
form the principal features of the book. Accompanying the copy of the 
celebrated vignette in the Lambeth Library, an attempt is made to prove 
the identity of the " figure in black " with the first English printer, and 
we really think that Mr. Price has made out his claim to the authen- 
ticity of the portrait. The well-known woodcut of the Crucifixion, 
printed by Caxton as a frontispiece to the " Fifteen O's, and other Pray- 
ers," is also included in the work. This design is entitled to great con- 
sideration as a specimen of early draughtsmanship and composition, and 
in these respects it must rank as the most considerable woodcut printed 
in England ante 1500. It should be said, however, that it bears evi- 
dences of being the work of either a Flemish or Dutch artist. 

Art in Cincinnati. — Mr. Reuben E. Springer, a public-spirited citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, who has given that city a grand music-hall and an 
immense organ, has set apart the sum of five hundred dollars in gold, 
divided into ten prizes, for the best designs in carving for the case of 
the instrument. The competition is open to all American women. 
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